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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MIDWINTER’S DAY—1890. 
No drifting snows wreathe tree and shrub to-day, 
Nor deck with virgin white the sleeping fields ; 
No crystal pavement bridges o’er the stream, 
Waiting the skaters fleet to skim its glittering plane. 
Like rugged warrior-face lit up with smiles, 
As tender thoughts disarm his stern aspect, 
So hoary winter's frozen features melt 
With the still shining of the bounteous sun, 
And wakened flowers look up in glad response 
To the celestial warmth. Sweet violets blue, 
Gold dandelions and periwinkle pale— 
The spring’s fair children—grace midwinter’s day, 
Bright little prophets of the coming May, 
We greet you, dears, and bid you sleep again! 
E. P. B. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 
{Wuerner there is any hindrance to the service 
of Friends which it is for themselves to remove.] 
The first hindrance that suggests itself, is the ques- 
tion that no doubt often presents itself to the minds 
of those who feel called to speak in our meetings: 
“Is my daily life consistent with such a course?” 
“Shall I not draw upon myself a charge of inconsist- 
ency, and thereby nullify any good my words might 
otherwise do?” All must sympathize with any such 
honest self-examination, and there can be but one 
opinion in our minds as to what any should do, 
should they feel that a life inconsistent with service 
is a hindrance to that service. Should not such an 
one earnestly and prayerfully endeavor so to rule his 
or her life, as to remove, as soon as possible, this hin- 
drance to the Lord’s work, and to become fit to dis- 
charge the duty, and to share the privilege of doing 
so? We use these latter words advisedly because we 
believe it will be found, in a healthy spiritual condi- 
tion, that life and ministry will act and react upon 
each other; as the life becomes less in conformity 
with the world, the ministry will have more of the 
sanctification of the Spirit about it; and conversely, 
as the gift in a rightly ordained ministry grows, it 
will have its influence on the every-day life. If this 
be not the case, surely there must be something 
wrong, requiring earnest self-examination to find it 
out, and earnest prayer that the presence of God may 
be felt in the heart to set it right. It has, doubtless, 
been the privilege of many to feel that whilst they 
can by no means tell how far their ministry has been 
a blessing to others, it has undeniably proved a bless- 
ing to themselves. 

Secondly.—The thought often presents itself, inti- 
mately connected with the last, “Whoam I that I 
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should teach others? how many are more suitable 
thanI am!” To this we would reply, if the Lord calls 
upon any servant to do His work, it is not for that ser- 
vant to question, but at once to the best of ability to 
obey, trusting that He who bids His servant act will 
give the necessary power to perform. Let us remem- 
ber too, that the Church shares with the minister the 
responsibility, that it has appointed elders whose duty 
it is to encourage and advise the inexperienced, and 
if need be, in all tenderness, plainly to point out 
where they consider mistakes have been made and 
the call to the work of the ministry is imaginary 
rather than real. 

Thirdly.—All will perhaps admit, that the fear of 
others is the greatest hindrance to the free exercise 
of the ministry. Whatthose around will think of us, 
has its influence for better or for worse throughout 
all our lives. It is unnecessary to particularize in de- 
tail the various ways in which this fear operates; 
sometimes, indeed, it is of that undefinable charac- 
ter, that we simply feel that it is there without know- 
ing the why and the wherefore; suffice it to say that 
it is a felt difficulty, and it should be met, as all such 
difficulties should be met, by humble reliance on the 
belief that the Giver of the message will give His ser- 
vant strength to deliver it. 

Fourthiy.—There is the fear of not acquitting 
one’s self to one’s own satisfaction. It is perhaps 
needless to say that humility is one of the first graces 
that should adorn the Christian minister ; that whilst 
in the delivery of the message, all powers of mind 
that God has given should be used in discharging His 
work ; self should ever be kept wholly in the back- 
ground. 

Thus far the difficulties spoken of lie within the 
preacher’s own consciousness and control. It re- 
mains to be seen what the external hindrances are. 

The lack of the sense of the individual responsi- 
bility of every serious member of a congregation is a 
great hindrance to the exercise of the ministry. How 
many good and earnest Friends glance round a meet- 
ing, and finding A——and B—— present, accept 
it as a foregone conclusion that one, or both, will 
speak, or else the meeting will be a silent one. That 
there could be anything for others to do, for them- 
selves in particular to do, does not occur to them. Is 
this the attitude of a true and faithful servant? Are 
not those servants, in temporal matters, accounted 
most faithful and true who are ever looking for the 
first word of command, or even a glance from the 
master; ready to do his behests, happy if thought 
worthy to do them ; least of all sitting down at ease 
in the thought that they and their services are not 
wanted. 


a 
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If in addition to this feeling of irresponsibility 
there be a spirit of hostile criticism, how much greater 
does the hindrance become! Whatever criticism 
there be should be ever coupled with brotherly and 
sisterly sympathy for the minister, who is giving his 
or her services freely, and in the Master’s name. 
And should the minister clearly be making a mistake, 
whether, in the first place, as to call, or in the second, 
as to matter, mode of delivery, undue length, ill- 
timed communications, or anything else, then it is 
as already hinted, for the duly-appointed Elders of 
the Church to admonish tenderly and lovingly. An 
adverse opinion in such matters should ever be given 
with tact and delicacy of feeling, so as not to wound 
the most susceptible nature. 

But it must not be supposed that censure is the 
main work of Elders. Far more we believe is it 
their duty to advise and encourage, to nurse the 
growing gift, and to see to it that it be not unduly 
forced on the one hand, still less cramped by the 
frost of silence, if not altogether checked by the want 
of a few friendly words of encouragement. 

In conclusion, we would urge upon each and all, 
in the interests of our little section of the Christian 
Church, and for the peace and happiness of individ- 
uals, to endeavor to sweep these hindering things 
away. Let the watchword be humility and simplic- 
ity in readiness to do the Master’s bidding, not tarry- 
ing to question why He sends, still less to murmur at 
being sent, mindful that however much the feeling 
may prevail that the treasure is in an earthen vessel, 
the disposal of the treasure rests with the Lord of all. 
Who can doubt that faithful service, ill-discharged as 
it may seem to be in the servant’s estimation, will 
bring with it a sense of inward peace, such as can 
alone arise in the human heart from the indwelling 
presence of God’s Holy Spirit, cheering and encour- 
aging to further service for Him !—Isaac Sharp, Jun., 
in Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


WILLIAM AMES. 


Tue student of history in the prosecution of his re- 
searches is not unfreguently perplexed by discovering 
the existence at the same time of two individuals 
bearing the same name, and both more or less cele- 
brated in connection with the same line of life. A 
case in point is that of William Ames, a well-known 
Puritan divine and casuist, who came of an ancient 


family in Norfolk, and was born in 1576. He was 
known asa strong upholder of Calvinistic views, in 
opposition to the modified Arminian theology which 
took its name from James Arminius its author, and 
which during the latter part of the sixteenth and be- 
ginning of the seventeenth centuries gained ground 
both in England and abroad. 

William Ames, the earlier, was an excellent 
scholar, and filled for ten years the chair of theology 
in the University of Franeker, in Holland, succeed- 
ing there, by a distance of some years, the eminent 
John Drusius, one of the most enlightened and ad- 
vanced scholars of his day. The reputation of Ames 
as a theologian, and his ability as a teacher, attracted 
students from all parts of Europe. He afterwards 
presided for a short time over an English college,and 





filled the post of English pastor at Rotterdam, in 
which city he died in 1633. 

The other William Ames, whose career we pro- 
pose to follow in this slight sketch, early joined in his 
lot with the followers of George Fox, and thus he 
claims some mention among the chronicles of the 
Society. 

The date of his birth is uncertain, but the place 
seems to have been Frampton-Cotterell in Gloucester- 
shire, distant about seven miles from Bristol, and 
very near the borders of Somersetshire. He was at 
one time a Baptist minister, and afterwards an officer 
in the Parliamentary army, where it is said he main- 
tained such strict discipline that he “ bound neck and 
heels and cast into prison ” any private soldier under 
his colors, who was guilty of vice or immorality. It 
is, however, only fair to add to this that he was ac- 
knowledged on all hands, to lead the most strict life 
himself. 

Being in Ireland in the year 1655, he came under 
the influence of Francis Howgill and Edward Bur- 
rough, who were at that time preaching at Cork ; and 
shortly afterwards he united himself to the body to 
which they belonged. His earliest work as a mem- 
ber of it seems to have been undertaken in Holland. 
Sewel, the Quaker historian, tells us that it was by 
the preaching of William Ames, that his father and 
mother, Jacob Williamson Sewel, free citizen and sur- 
geon at Amsterdam, and Judith Zinspinning, his wife, 
both of whom were members of the Flemish Baptist 
Church there, became “ the first orthodox Quakers in 
Amsterdam.” William Ames, owing possibly to hay- 
ing been formerly in military life and accustomed to 
command, is described as being an “extraordinary 
bold man,” as various instances in his after career 
will testify. 

His companion at Amsterdam was a man named 
Humble Thatcher, and controversy against Friends 
running high at that time, many books and pamph- 
lets on both sides appeared. When matters had thus 
gone on for some time, the magistrates sent for the 
two leaders, and commanded them to leave the town 
within twenty-four hours. This command being dis- 
regarded, they were at once arrested and kept in cus- 
tody for several days, after which they were led out 
at night through the “ Regulars” Gate, and so ban- 
ished out of the town ; but feeling entirely innocent 
of any evil intentions, and “ moved by his spirit of 
boldness,” W. Ames returned the following day into 
the city, and openly crossed the large market place of 
the city in broad daylight. The magistrates were at 


| the time assembled in the Rathhaus of the city, and 


one of them looking out of the window, and seeing 
him, said, “Lo, there is the Quaker. If we had a 
mind now to make martyrs, here would be our oppor- 
tunity.” All things considered, however, and seeing 
there was no proof of evil actions against the Friends, 
it was considered best to wink at this return. 

In the year 1659, William Ames went into Ger- 
many,and visited the Court of the Prince Elector, 
Charles Ludovic, at Heidelberg. Here he created 
quitea favorable impression. The prince entertained 
him at his own table, and was pleased to pardon what 


might have seemed to him a great incivility—viz., 
i 








the Friend wearing his hat in his presence ; having 
apparently been prepared to see in it a point of con- 
science. 

The Elector on one occasion invited William 
Ames to dine with him, to meet his chaplain. Dur- 
ing dinner, the court jester played as usual many ex- 
travagant and debasing tricks, all of which were un- 
reproved by the chaplain, whose duty it was to pre- 
serve the dignity and sobriety of the court. William 
Ames was astonished, and undaunted, took occasion 
to reprove the chaplain, telling him that he was“ a 
dumb dog” to suffer the wanton behaviour of the 
jester in silence. The prince, instead of being of- 
fended, was rather pleased than otherwise with Ames’ 
bold conduct. 

He continued to travel about and preach in many 
parts of the Palatinate, making many converts, espe- 
cially among the Anabaptists at Kriesheim, a town not 
far from Worms, where quite a band of followers were 
established, who, on the settlement of the colony of 
Pennsylvania, unanimously emigrated thither, and 
thus escaped the desolation of their homes on the 
breaking out of the Thirty Years’ War shortly after. 

Thespread of Friends’ doctrines at length alarmed 
the Church party, and a fine was imposed upon all 
those who offered entertainment to William Ames. 
This order, assoon as it came to the Prince Elector’s 
knowledge, was immediately cancellei, both he and 
his sister the princess, having been : - satisfied of 
William Ames’ honesty that they inviteu .im to come 
again, which he did on the following year. 

He also sent a letter, with “a book written by 
George Fox” to the elector, by one John Higgins, 
who was the bearer of a message in return to William 
Ames, that “the prince took his visits to him and his 
family very kindly, and believed that he spoke out of 
love for their souls.” 

Ames afterwards traveled in Bohemia and Poland, 
and, returning to Holland some years latter was, on 
one occasion, locked up in an asylum in Rotterdam, 
for holding meetings in his house. 

In 1622 he was back again in England, and here 
suffered severe imprisonment in Bridewell in com- 
pany with Samuel Fisher. This so undermined his 
health that he did not long survive, and died very 
shortly after his return to Amsterdam, which place 
had been his home for many years. 

Sewel has thus summed up his character: “ He 
was indeed a zealous man, and though some were 
ready to think he was too zealous, yet he was dis- 
creet ; and I know that he was condescending in in- 
different matters, thinking that there were customs, 
which, though not followed in one country, were yet 
tolerable in another. He was also generous; and 
lest he might seem burthensome to any, he rather 
chose to work with his own hands.” This he did, 
during his last imprisonment in London, at wool- 
combing. 

Ames wrote “ A Declaration of the Witness of God, 
Manifested in me from my Youth,” London, 1656, 
which was reprinted in 1681, with the addition of “A 
Sound out of Sion from the Holy Mauntain,” and 
translated into Datch, Swedish, and French; “ Good 
Counsel and Advice to all the Friends of Truth,” a 
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Dutch translation of which was issued at Rotterdam ; 
and “The Mysteries of the Kingdom of God.” A 
work entitled Lucerna Super Candelabrum, or “The 
Light upon the Candlestick,” published at Amster- 
dam, and afterwards translated in English, was for a 
long time supposed to have proceeded from the pen 
of William Ames ; but Sewel, in his preface to the 1st 
edition of “ History of Friends,” 1722, says that al- 
though the authorship was still somewhat doubtful, 
it was not the work of William Ames, although he 
“approved of the contents of the book.” Besides 
these works above-mentioned, Ames wrote more than 
twenty treatises and epistles in Dutch, which, it is 
believed, have never been translated into English. 

C. F.8., in The British Friend. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
GOD AND MAN: THE SENDER AND THE 
SENT. 
Our Heavenly Father sends his blessings every where, 
in light, heat, and life, and work for each according 
to the capacity given. 

God is the sender, while man’s mission and duty is 
to be sent. Jesus was the “son and sent of the Fath- 
er,” and so are we all in measure according to our 
capacity and our faithfulness. We are all called by 
our Heavenly Father, and it is that we may be sent. 
That wonderful call of Abraham has been sounded 
more or less distinctly to every human being, “ walk 
uprightly before me and be thou perfect,” and the 
object of this is that we may be sent. 

It is the duty of every parent to inculcate princi- 
ples of morality, and thus awaken the spiritual per- 
ceptions of the child, and such children will always 
find opportunities for silent introversion of spirit, in 
which there will be a consciousness of “‘ the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty which giveth the soul an un- 
derstanding.” There is a universal command sent 
forth by our Heavenly Father to “ be still and know 
that I am God,” this comes to all, even the little child 
in its first consciousness of an impression of right 
and wrong, it may be almost without a knowledge, 
but it is always in being still that the voice comes. 

When wereach middle age the same command 
comes to us more oft than the returning morning, 
and in proportion as we obey it we shall not go as- 
tray, but be kept in the path of rectitude. 

In later years, when the solemn realities of this 
life and of the life to come are before us, this com- 
mand is very interesting and impressive and we real- 
ize its importance and are able to experience its 
operations more fully. We can then see how mar- 
vellously the salvation of God has followed us in all 
the vicissitudes of life. We realize that as we have 
stood still there has been safety, but when we have 
rushed on trouble has come, though in all the hand 
of God has been manifested. 

How many there are to-day to whom the language 
of good old Jeremiah,when personating the Almighty, 
is applicable: “ My peoplejhave committed two evils, 
they have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, 
and have hewn out for themselves cisterns, broken 
cisterns that will hold no water.” 

The fountain of living waters! What a sublime 
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picture! Waters for body and soul. We can con- 
ceive of nothing grander. Thus the cisterns of pro- 
fession and of practice that will hold no living water 
are illustrations of almost all human lives. 

oH, T. C, 


THE CAPTAIN’S WELL. 


Tue story of the shipwreck of Captain Valentine 
Bagley, on the coast of Arabia, and his sufferings in 
the desert, has been familiar from my childhood. It 
has been partially told in the singularly beautiful 
lines of my friend, Harriet Prescott Spofford, on the 
occasion of a public celebration, at the Newburyport 
Library. To the charm and felicity of her verse, as 
far as it goes, nothing can be added, but in the fol- 
lowing ballad I have endeavored to give a fuller detail 
of the touching incident upon which it is founded. 

From pain and peril by land and main, 

The shipwrecked sailor came back again ; 


Back to his home, where wife and child, 

Who had mourned him lost, with joy were wild, 
Where he sat once more with his kith and kin, 
And welcomed his neighbors thronging in. 


But when morning came he called for his spade, 
“T must pay my debt to the Lord,” he said. 


‘Why did you dig here!” asked the passer-by ; 


“Ts there gold or silver the road so nigh !” 


“No, friend,” he answered ; “ but under this sod 
Is the blessed water, the wine of God.” 


“Water! the Powwow is at your back, 
And right before you the Merrimack, 
And look you up, or look you down, 
There’s a well-sweep at every door in town.” 
“ True,” he said, “we have wells of our own ; 
But this I dig for the Lord alone.” 
Said the other: “This soil is dry, you know, 
I doubt if a spring can be found below ; 
You had better consult, before you dig, 
Some water-witch, with a hazel twig.” 
“No, wet or dry, I will dig it here, 
Shallow or deep, if it takes a year. 
In the Arab desert, where shade is none, 
The waterless land of sand and sun, 
Under the pitiless, brazen sky 
My burning throat as the sand was dry ; 
My crazed brain listened in fever-dreams 
For plash of buckets, and ripple of streams : 
And opening my eyes to the blinding glare, 
And my lips to the breath of the blistering air, 
Tortured alike by the heavens and earth, 
I cursed, like Job, the day of my birth. 
Then something tender, and sad, and mild 
As a mother's voice to her wandering child, 
Rebuked my frenzy; and, bowing my head, 
I prayed as I never before had prayed : 


Pity me, God ! for I die of thirst ; 
Take me out of this land accurst ; 
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And if ever I reach my home again, 
Where earth has springs, and the sky has rain, 


I will dig a well for the passer-by, 
And none shall suffer with thirst as I. 


I saw, as I passed my home once more, 
The house, the barn, the elms by the door, 


The grass-lined road, that riverward wound, 
The tall slate stones of the burying-ground. 


The belfry and steeple on meeting-house hill, 
The brook with its dam, and gray grist-mill, 


And I knew in that vision beyond the sea, 
The very place where my well must be. 


God heard my prayer in that evil day ; 
He led my feet in their homeward way, 


From false mirage and dried-up well, 
And the hot sand-storms of a land of hell, 


Till I saw at last through a coast-hill’s gap, 
The city held in its stony lap, 


The mosques and the domes of scorched Muscat, 
And my heart leaped up with joy thereat ; 


For there was a ship at anchor lying, 
A Christian flag at its mast-head flying, 


And sweetest of sounds to my home-sick ear 
Was my native tongue in the sailors’ cheer. 


Now the Lord be thanked, I am back again, 
Where earth has springs, and the skies have rain, 


And the well I promised, by Oman’s sea, 
I am digging for him in Amesbury.” 


His good wife wept, and his neighbors said : 


“The poor old captain is out of his head.” 


But from morn to noon, and from noon to night, 
He toiled at his task with main and might; 


And when at last, from the loosened earth, 
Under his spade the stream gushed forth, 


And fast as he climbed to his deep well’s brim, 
The water he dug for followed him. 


He shouted for joy: “I have kept my word, 
And here is the well I promised the Lord!” 


The long years came, and the long years went, 
And he sat by his road-side well, content; 


He watched the travelers, heat-oppressed, 
Pause by the way to drink and rest, 


And the sweltering horses dip, as they drank, 
Their nostrils deep in the cool, sweet tank ; 


And grateful at heart, his memory went 
Back to that waterless Orient, 


And the blessed answer of prayer, which came 
To the earth of iron and sky of flame. 


And when a wayfarer, weary and hot, 
Kept to the mid-road, pausing not 


For the wells refreshing, he shook his head ; 


“ He don’t know the value of water,” he said, 


“Had he prayed for a drop, as I have done, 


In the desert circle of sand and sun, 
He would drink and rest, and go home to tell 
That God’s best gift is the wayside well!” 

—J. G. Whittier, in the New York Ledger. 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 5. 
SECOND MONTH 2, 1890. 

JESUS BROUGHT INTO THE TEMPLE. 
GOLDEN TExT.—The Lord our God will we serve, and unto His 
voice will we hearken.—Joshua 24 : 24. 

Read Luke 2: 25-35, 

On the eighth day after birth, as was the require- 
ment of the Hebrew law, the child Jesus received his 
name and was formally admitted into the congrega- 
tion of Israel, through the rite of circumcision, as we 
have learned was the case with John. We have no 
record of Joseph and Mary and their child during 
the time that intervened between this ceremony and 
the presentation in the temple at Jerusalem, nor 
have we any details except what are found’ in our 

lesson. 

The service of purification for the mother and the 
offering of the gift, required by the ceremonial law, 
when the newly born child was first brought into the 
temple, took place on or about the fortieth day after 
birth. It was on this occasion that the aged Simeon 
took the child Jesus in his arms, and blessed God. 

A man in Jerusalem. We are not to understand 
that Simeon was in any way connected with the ser- 
vice of the temple, but that being a devout man he 
came as a worshiper. 

And when the parents brought in the child Jesus. Si- 
meon was there, and, being filled with the Holy 
Spirit, he received the child into his arms. It had 
been revealed to him that the Christ of God would 
come before his own departure, and in the child 
Jesus he was able to spiritually discern the Christ 
for whom he had been waiting. How true this is to 
the holy instincts of the pure and loving heart of the 
aged. We feela kinship to the dear old man as we 
read of his tenderness and sympathy. 

Now lettest thou thy servant, etc. Now he was ready 
to be taken to the heavenly mansion, since God had 
permitted him to hold in his arms the promised one 
whuse coming so many of the holy prophets had de- 
sired, yet died without the sight. 

A light for revelation to the Gentiles. In this thought 
we have the foreshadowing of what in our own age 
isan accomplished work. Wherever our Christian 
civilization has been carried throughout the world, 
the religion taught by Jesus has found a place in the 
hearts of the people, bringing life and incorruption 
to light through the gospel. (2 Tim. 1: 10.) 

His father and his mother were marveling, etc. They 
were not able to comprehend the full significance of 
all they saw and heard respecting this child that had 
been given them to nurture and train in the law of 
the Lord whom they served with full purpose of 
heart. How could they see the end, from this to 
themselves so unfortunate a beginning, for the child 
of their love. It happens to few to be cradled in a 


manger, and that he through whom all the nations 
of the earth were to be blessed should have no other 
place, seemed most unpromising. 

How long they remained at Bethlehem after the 
events of which we have studied took place, is not 
here stated,—it could not have been much less than 
two months. 
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Friends are accustomed to speak of Jesus as the 
great pattern or example. In no respect is he more 
worthy of imitation than in the consecration of his 
life to the will of his and our Divine Father. 

Luke says of his childhood, “ And Jesus advanced 
in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and men,” 
and he also cites Jesus’ answer to his parents who 
questioned him as to his absence from their com- 
pany? “ Wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s 
house?” or, as another version states it, “that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” Paul, speak- 
ing in memory of him, describes him as one “ who 
went about doing good, for God was with him.” Jesus 
says of himself, “ He that sent me is true, and the 
things which I heard from him these speak I unto the 
world;” and, again: “ The works that I do in my 
Father's name, these bear witness of me;” and, 
again: ‘“ All that I have heard of my Father have I 
made known.” As he drew near the close of his 
mortal career he summed up the motive of his work 
in life and his consecration to the service in this ad- 
monition to his disciples: “ As my Father has sent 
me even so send I you.” 

There can be no more valuable lesson than this 
of the dedication of Jesus to the fulfillment of the 
will of his Divine Father, as it was made manifest to 
him. If we rightly appreciate the fact that in us as 
in the “Son of Man” formerly, the manifestation of 
the Spirit of God hath appeared, and, if we will it to 
be so, it may become the guiding principle in our 
lives, then we shall realize that religion is not in- 
struction in creed, or “ plans of salvation,” but the 
cultivation and development of a perfect faith and 
trust in the “still small voice” of the Divine Spirit 
in the soul. “ Religion is trust in God, obedience to 
God springing out of love for God,” says an eminent 
writer. And we shall find this to be true. In the 
soul is a perpetual revelation of truth, and what we 
need most of allis a firm and steady purpose to dwell 
under this inspiring and enlightening power. “ We 
must have,” says James Freeman Clarke,“ an in- 
ward, personal conviction, a faith which goes below 
all languages, which is like that of a child who sim- 
ply holds his father’s hand and feels safe.” Such 
conviction and such trust bring a desire in us to be- 
come workers with God, to make our lives, in char- 
acter and action, a constant service of good works 
among our fellow men. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Two objects were accomplished when the parents 
of Jesus brought him into the temple on the occa- 
sion which forms the subject of our lesson. The of- 
fering made by Mary in the “ Court of the Women,” 
and the presentation of her first-born before God in 
the temple that it might be redeemed, the law requir- 
ing every first-born that was a male, whether of man 
or of the domestic animals to be sanctified or set 
apart, to the Lord. (Exodus 13: 12.) 

This law had its beginning at the time of the Exo- 
dus, when the plague which passed through Egypt, 
leaving no house where there was not one dead, spared 
the first-born of the Hebrews, and in commemora- 
tion of that event the first-born that was a male child 


. 


was consecrated to God, and had to be redeemed by 
his parents; the animals thus born were offered upon 
the altar of sacrifice if they were without blemish, 
but if any defect was seen they were to be discarded 
and a money value given instead. The redemption 
of the child was accomplished by the payment of five 
shekels unless the parents were very poor, when 
less was accepted. This money went into the treas- 
ury of the temple. It was doubtless this require- 
ment of the law that led the apostles to make such 
frequent allusion to the redemption from sin through 
the death of Jesus. A requirement so universal and 
so strictly observed, whenever the first child wasa 
male would naturally enter into the forms of speech, 
and among a people to whom figure and allegory 
were so familiar, would give rise to modes of expres- 
sion easily understood by themselves, but of obscure 
meaning to others. 

It is this fact that has given rise to much of the 
controversy which formerly more than now dis- 
tracted and divided the Christian church. Figures 
and illustrations intended to explain some truth of 
the Gospel have been accepted as the truth itself, 
and strife and bitterness have arisen where love and 
confidence ought to prevail. In his own ministry 
Jesus found it necessary to explain his meaning 
when speaking of the salvation or redemption that 
was to come to the human family through his life of 
faithful obedience to the will of his Heavenly Father. 
The custom of redeeming the first-born with money 
is said to be still observed by the Hebrews. Some 
writers date the usage back to patriarchal times 
when the head of a family was both the ruler and 
the priest, and the first-born son was consecrated to 
succeed the father when removed by death. Doubt- 
less some such unwritten law of succession came in 
force in the very earliest times of tribal history. 


From the Sunday School Times. 

A STUDY OF THE TEMPLE SCENE. 
Forty days had to pass after the birth of a son, and 
eighty after that of a daughter, before the mother 
could visit the temple, or even go outside her home, 
or touch anything set apart as sacred to God. Nearly 
six weeks had thus to elapse before Mary could take 
the infant with her to the Holy City, for her own 
purification,—or, as we say, churching,—and for the 
“redemption ” of her child. How eagerly she would 
long for the day coming which would set her free may 
be imagined. 

When at last it came, she would be early ready to 
start; for women in her position needed to present 
themselves in the temple immediately after the in- 
cense offering, and the trumpets had given notice of 
the morning sacrifice, inviting the people to prayer. 


The road from Bethlehem is between bare, stony, 


gray hills, after leaving the fertile valleys north and 
south of the village, sinking and rising through a 
landscape which has little attraction except from his- 
torical 
every land. She would pass the well from which her 
great forefather David longed to drink; the stone 
which Jacob had set up on the spot where Rachel 
was buried ; the spot from which, in all probability, 


associations But these were numerous on 
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Abraham lifted up his eyes and saw the hill on which 
Isaac was to be offered. 

From this bend in the road she would first see 
the great southern wall of the temple area, rising, 
fresh from the hands of the builders, longer and 
higher than York Cathedral, the largest in England. 
Then, passing down the valley of the giants, where 
Israel and the Philistines had fought so bitterly, she 
would cross the valley of Hinnom, and sweep on east 
or west, as she chose, till she reached the entrance 
to the sacred enclosure. It was not permitted that 
she should walk, lest she should be defiled by step- 
ping on something unclean, to avoid the least risk of 
which many in her position chose to ride on an ox, 
or cow, rather than on an ass, that the bulk of the 
larger creature might keep them farther from defile- 
ment. 


Orientals rise early, so that it would be easy for 
Mary tc be in the Court of the Women among the 
first. She had to wait outside the Nicanor gate, glori- 
ous to the Jew as that on which had been nailed the 
head and hands of the Syrian general from whom it 
took its name,—a fierce enemy who had vowed to lay 
waste the holy place. When it was opened, after a 
time, the offerings of the mothers were presented,—- 
some giving a lamb; others, who were poorer, a pair 
of young pigeons. Among these was Mary. Joseph 
and she could not buy a lamb; she could only give 
the offering of a humble woman. Thanks to God for 
her recovery occupied the interval before her gift 
was laid on the altar, her babe lying in her arms as 
she prayed. The priest then came, after a brief de- 
lay, and, having sprinkled some of the blood of the 
innocent doves on her, pronounced her clean, and 
the rite was ended. 


But her own purification was not the only object 
of her visit to the temple. Every first-born male 
child that was free from blemish belonged by the 
law to God, by a reminiscence of the time when the 
eldest son acted as the assistant to the head of the 
family in the priestly services of the household. The 
tribe of Levi had long superseded this primitive order 
of things; but the Divine right to the first-born was 
still kept before the mind of the nation by its need- 
ing to be redeemed from it by a money payment of 
five shekels, or, if the parents were poor, of what 
they could afford. Mary’s child, perfect in his physi- 
cal beauty, must have been thus bought back from 
Jehovah, as the expression ran; the priest formally 
accepting the redemption money as a ransom, and 
handing back the babe to its parents with a bene- 
diction, perhaps the same as is still rep2ated in simi- 
lar cases in a Hebrew family. 


The morning sacrifice was offered at nine o’clock, 
so that, when the purification and redemption were 
both over, it was still early. Men were entering 
their own court through the Nicanor gate, no doubt, 
in many cases, with kindly salutations to the group 
of mothers standing near it. Among others, an aged 
man, bearing the common Jewish name of Simeon, 
had tottered up the fifteen steps leading to the gate, 
when Mary and Joseph, with the child Jesus, were 
there, and had seen them “do concerning him after 
the custom of the law.” He was, we are told, “re 

















ligious and devout, looking for the consolation of Is- 


rael: and the Holy Spirit was upon him.” One, | 


thus, of the few longing for the Messenger of the 


Convenant, who would win back the hearts of his | 


people to the loving service of Jehovah. 

Somehow, we know not in what way, it had been 
revealed to him by the Holy Spirit that he should 
not see death till he had seen the Lord’s Christ, and 
he had come into the temple with his soul full of this 


divine anticipation. Something, perhaps, in the | 


babe itself, or in its gentle mother, or some direct 
impulse from above, revealed that the great promise 
had now been fulfilled to him. At his request, the 
infant Saviour was laid in his arms, and his joy was 


full! He had pressed to his bosom the Redeemer of | 


his people, the Messiah of God! He had rejoiced in 
hope through long years, and now his hope had been 
realised by sight. With overflowing heart, he could 
not restrain himself, but, breaking into loving trans- 
port, blessed the God of his fathers aloud in ever 
memorable words: 
“ Now lettest thou thy servant depart, O Lord, 
According to thy word, in peace ; 
For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 
Which thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples : 
A light for revelation to the Gentiles, 
And the glory of thy people Israel.” 


As a Jew, Simeon could not be expected to see in its 
full glory the all-embracing scheme of mercy to be 
revealed in Christ, breaking down the distinction be- 
tween Hebrew and Gentile, and inviting all, on 
equal terms, to come to him as their Saviour. The 
glory of God’s people Israel was to him the great end 
of the “salvation ” thus “ prepared ;” but it would 
shine afar into heathen darkness, and draw the eyes 
of all “ peoples.” Thank God, we know from our 


blessed Lord himself that all humanity share his | 


love as much as does the Jew. 


Turning, presently, to Joseph and Mary, Simeon 
gave them also his blessing, but added, with pro- 
phetic foresight, to Mary, that her “ child was set for 
the falling and rising up of many in Israel; and for 
a sign which is,spoken against; yea and a sword 
shal! pierce through thine own sonl ; that thoughts 
out of many hearts may be revealed.” Many would 


take offense at him, and fall; many would receive | 


him, and rise up, faith in him raising them to a new 


spiritual life. His appearing was a wondrous sign of | 


the Divine purposes; but it would be spoken against 


by the multitude, as was shown too sadly on Calvary. | 


His sorrows would, indeed, be a sword to pierce his 
mother’s heart ; but they could not be spared, for by 
them the thoughts of many—their faith or rejection 
of him—would be revealed. 

—Cunningham Geikie. 


“ Aut that is best in the ethics of the modern 
world, in so far as it has not grown out of Greek 
thought, or barbarian manhood, is the direct devel- 
opment of the ethics of old Israel: There is no code 
or legislation, ancient or modern, at once so just and 


so merciful, so tender to the weak and poor, as the | 


Jewish law.”—Professor Huxley. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
| WORK JUST WHERE THOU ART. 


| Frances E, Witiarp in her “ Glimpses of Fifty 
| Years’ says: “ Meanwhile it occurred to me, strange 
to say, for the first time, that I ought to work for the 
| good cause just where I was,—that everybody ought. 
| Thus I first received the arrest of thought concerning 
| which in a thousand different towns I have since 
| then tried to speak, and I believe that in this simple 
change of personal attitude from passive to aggres- 
sive lies the only force that can free this land from 
the drink habit and the liquor traffic. It would be 
like dynamite under the saloon, if, just where he is, the 
minister would begin active work against it ; if just 
where he is, the teacher would instruct his pupils; if 
just where he is,the voter would dedicate his ballot 
to this movement; and so on through the shining 
ranks of the great powers that make for righteous- 
ness from father and mother to kindergarten toddler, 
if each were this day doing what each could, just 
| where he or she is.” 


MT. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON CO-EDUCATION. 

| Tue Philadelphia Medical News bas published a“ sym- 
posium ” on coédneation and the higher education of 
| women, by professors Wm. Goodell, M. D., T. Gail- 
lard Thomas, M. D., James R. Chadwick, M. D., 8. 
Weir Mitchell, M. D., M. Allen Star, M. D., and J. J. 
Putnam, M. D. As the editor of the Medical News 
| says, the conclusions reached by these gentlemen 
“represent every shade of opinion, from a reasonable 
advocacy, through hesitating and qualified endorse- 
ment, to strenuous opposition.” They range from 8. 
Weir Mitchell, who says frankly and flatly, “ I be- 
lieve coéducation abominable for many reasons, and 
would abolish it if I could,” to T. Gaillard Thomas, 
who says, “ [ see no great danger connected with co- 
education, when properly conducted, either for wo- 
men or for men,” and to J. J. Putnam, who says: “I 
| think it (coéducation) presents more advantages and 
fewer objections than are generally recognized. It 
bas the merit of economy, simplicity, and accordance 
with American habits of social life, which, in most 
respects, have proved to work so well.” 

The editor of the Medical News, in summing up 
| the discussion, says : 

“Our experience in the higher education of wo- 
men is, as yet, too Jimited to warrant positive conclu- 
sions as to its effects upon the mental and bodily 
health. It is, however, increasing steadily, and the 
facts now appear to be in favor of the view that there 
is nothing in thorough training, properly conducted, 
that is of itself adverse to the highest physical well- 
| being of either sex. If that training is to be given to 
women side by side with men, it will necessitate nu- 
merous readjustments of existing educational meth- 
| ods; readjustments that will redound to the advan- 
tage of all concerned.” 





Or immortality, the soul, when well employed, is 
| incurious. It is so well that it is sure that it will be 
well. It asks no questions of the Supreme Being.— 
| Emerson. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 25, 1890. 
ELDERSHIP IN THE CHURCH. 

It dates 
back to the early history of the Hebrew religion and 
had doubtless its beginning in the patriarchal dis- 
pensation when the oldest man of a family and after- 
ward of a tribe, controlled the affairs of the family or 
tribe; offering its sacrifices, and being held in honor 
by all. The Hebrew word from which elder is de- 
rived means “old man.” 


Tue office of elder is of great antiquity. 


In the time of Jesus the elders were a distinct 
body having authority in whatever related to the 
public welfare. The Sanhedrim or supreme council 


of the nation is said to have been a continuation of 


the Seventy Elders whom Moses appointed to assist | 


him in the administration of the affairs of the people, 
yet this is not certainly known. 


Its use in the Christian church at Jerusalem was | 


the same as in the Jewish church, but when the 


Apostles gathered congregations in the Gentile cities | 


the equivalent word bishop came into use,andwe | © 
| “God’s Stewards” who are “not soon angry, not 


find in the Epistles the bishop is often referred to as 
exercising the gift of the ministry. In some denom- 
inations at the present time, notably the Presbyterian, 
elders are chosen who with the ministers constitute 
the “Sessions” of the church with authority to regu- 
late matters of religion and discipline. The term is 
used in some other bodies as equivalent to pastor. 
Among Friends the word has always been used to 
designate those who are chosen “to sit with minis- 
ters in their meetings,” that is, in the meeting of the 
ministers which became a feature of the Society very 
near its rise, and was held for “ consultation and for 
mutual aid.” 
1672, 


held in London, but prior to that, in 1665, a Yearly 


These meetings are mentioned as early 
as when a Yearly Meeting of ministers was 
Meeting of ministers was appointed at the general 
Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia. 

But it was not until 1714 that Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, at the request of some of the Quarterly 
Meetings, recommended the choosing of “two or 


more Friends out of every Monthly Meeting (where | 
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their trust, and in such manner as the Monthly 
Meeting shall from time to time see occasion to ap- 
point them.” A minute afterwards made gave wo- 
men an equality with men in the appointment. 

No term for holding the office of Elder was men- 
tioned, nor was the power of removal expressly 
stated, but the minutes of several of the monthly 
meetings as given in Janney’s history show that ap- 
pointments were in some places made every year, 
also that removals from the office occurred. Some- 
times they were appointed without limitation and at 
other times they were to “ serve till further orders.” 
When through age or infirmity those holding the ap- 
pointment were not “well able to travel” others 
were appointed in their places. The power to remove 
Elders from their stations has been exercised by the 
monthly meetings, when it was deemed expedient, 
yet cases of such removals are rare. 

It is evident that ic making an appointment to 
this service the same care is needed now that was 
exercised in the beginning, and this does not make 
age the main consideration as in the tribal usage. 
There have always been those among Friends in 
whom a spirit of discernment points to a qualifica- 
tion for this office while they are yet in the younger 
walks of life,and such when placed therein bave 
proven themselves worthy of the confidence of the 
meeting. 

The apostolic requirement is very close and 
searching, calling for its exercise by such as are 


greedy of filthy lucre, lovers of good, sober-minded, 
just, holy, temperate.” (Titus 1: 6, 7, 8.) 

The meeting that has such as are here described 
holding the office, is blest indeed in that they are 
ensamples worthy of the esteem of all; and the ten- 
der, watchful care which they extend to the minis- 
ters, is greatly helpful in their performance of the 
important service laid upon them by the great Head 
of the Church. 

The order of a Society that gives overseers to look 
after the affairs of the body, who see that the meet- 
ings are kept up and the Discipline fairly administered 
and provides at the same time for a service which 
watches over for good those who are called to the 
work of the ministry, to whom has been given the 


| spirit to discern the gift, and to tenderly cherish, ad- 


vise, and encourage the babes in Christ in their first 


| efforts to yield obedience to the Divine call,—a So- 


meetings of ministers are or shall be held) to sit | 


with the ministers in their meetings, taking care 
that the Friends chosen for that service be prudent, 
solid Friends, and that they do carefully discharge 


ciety with such a wise ordering of its affairs ought to 
stand in the forefront of the battle waged against sin 
and error wherever found, and be among the most 
fearless and faithful in the maintenance of the prin- 
ciples and testimonies of the Christian Church. 

















Tue lists of subscribers for the new year for 
Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL mostly contain 
some new names, and we anticipate that the nett 
showing of the year, after deducting discontinuances, 
will bea gain in the circulation of the paper rather 
greater than for the past year or two. A friend in 
Montgomery county, C. S., hands us four new names, 
with his renewals, and in Bucks county S. E. A.sends 
us seven new names. From New York, in a remote 
locality, E. A. H. sends five new ones, and from Ohio 
E. B. M. sends twelve new ones. These are all very 
encouraging results, and we are extremely obliged 
for the interest that has been shown by these kind 
friends. 

In many letters received in connection with the 
renewals of subscriptions, etc., our correspondents 
add a word of appreciation and encouragement. 





DEATHS. 

ATLEE.—In West Philadelphia, on the evening of 
First month 15th, 1890, of diphtheria, Morris H., youngest 
son of George B. and Clara H. Atlee. 

BASSETT.—First month 15th, 1890, Elisha Bassett, in 
his 71st year, an Elder of Salem Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

BRADFIELD.—First month 16th, 1890, near Hillsdale 
Station, Sarah Ann, widow of Abner Bradfield, in her 85th 
year. Intermentat Abington Friends’ ground, Pa. 

BURGESS.—First month 13th, 1890, in Philadelphia, 
Aaron H. Burgess, M. D., in his 58th year. 

FLINN.—At Hockessin, Eighth month 6th, 1889, Hor- 
ace W. Flinn, aged 11 months, 26 days, son of I. Harvey 
and Mary E. Flinn. 

HANCOCK.—At the residence of her brother, Charles 
Hancock, near Jacksonville, N. J., on Sixth-day, First 
month 10th, 1890, Jane F. Hancock, in her 70th year. 

HOOPES.—First month 13th, 1890, at West Chester, 
Pa., George Hoopes, aged 74 years. Interment at Goshen 
Friends’ ground. 


HUTCHINSON.—In Philadelphia, on Seventh-day> 


First month 4th, 1890, Joseph Peirce Hutchinson, son of 


the late John Hutchinson, Jr., aged 65 years. 

JAMISON.—In Philadelphia, First month 12th, 1890, 
John Jamison, in his 67th year. 

PARRY.—First month 16th, 1890, Elizabeth T., widow 
of Jacob Parry, in her 8ist year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends’ held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

PENNELL.—At her residence, West Chester, Pa., First 
month 13th, 1890, Sarah, widow of Abraham Pennell, in her 
86th year. 

THOMPSON.—In Philadelphia, First month 13th, 1890, 
Pheebe Elizabeth, daughter of Hannah S., and the late John 
F. Thompson. 

WALTON.—Near Hartford, N. J:, First month 13th 
1890, Elizabeth T., widow of Levi L. Walton, aged 46 years. 

WILLETS.—At his residence, Purchase, N. Y., Elev- 
enth month 19th, 1889, Edward Willets, in his 68th year; 
an elder of Purchase Monthly Meeting. 

Those who have known the influence of this quiet Chris 
tian life must feel thatit is worthy of remembrance. Faith- 
ful in performing religious duties, careful and upright in 
business transactions, a true friend, a kind father and hus- 
band, he met the various trials of life with a cheerful spirit 
of resignation that few are able to attain. A long period of 
physical suffering which terminated his life was endured 
with remarkable patience, seeming only to increase his trust 
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in the goodness of his Heavenly Father and strengthen his 
faith in the reward which he believed awaited him. Dur- 
ing this great trial his words of prayer and praise gave beau- 
tiful evidence that the Divine Spirit sustained him. 

WINTRINGHAM.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Twelfth month 
30th, 1889, Elizabeth V., wife of Jeremiah Wintringham, 
and daughter of the late Stephen Valentine, aged 65 years; 
a member of New York Monthly Meeting. 

God calls his loved ones home to rest. We doubt not 
this dear mother was prepared to meet her Heavenly 
Father, although she received her summons at an unex- 
pected moment. She was a devoted wife and mother, 
freely sacrificing her own enjoyments for the comfort of 
those around her, and the many deeds of kindness made 
her a friend to all. Her pleasant, quiet influence will be 
greatly missed in her home circle and by her many friends. 


AARON SUTTON. 

Aaron Sutton, born at Croton Lake, N. Y., the 4th of 
7th mo., 1793, died at his home, Washington, Dutchess Co., 
N. Y., the 25th day of Twelfth month, 1889. He had been for 
sixty years an Elder of Nine Partners Monthly Meeting. 

The life of our beloved friend, Aaron Sutton, whose 
death is thus noted, has been a lesson of unmeasured value. 
Though the events that mark the outline of his history are 
not unusual, it has perhaps been the lot of few to exert a 
wider influence for good. 

In early manhood he manifested unusual strength of 
moral purpose, and even before the Society of which he was 
always a devoted member recognized the need of abstain- 
ing entirely from the use of intoxicating beverages, he com- 
prehended their dangers, and in opposition to public opin- 
ion, would neither use alcoholic stimulants himself or allow 
them to those he employed. 

He had a strong desire that national differences should 
be settled by arbitration, and only a month before he died 
listened with interest to the account given in THE INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL of the room in Geneva where the 
Alabama claims were settled. 

He had the power to develop the best elements in the 
character of those about him, and his loving nature often 
unconsciously made him a peacemaker. 

Through shadow as well as sunshine his unvarying 
cheerfulness expressed more forcibly than words his perfect 
submission to the Divine will. 

A dear friend writing of him said: “I shall always re- 
member Aaron Sutton as one of nature’s noblemen, and 
carry with me till I die the memory of his boundless hos- 
pitality and his exhaustless kindness.” 

He was a devoted father, a conscientious, intelligent 
voter, a friend and helper of youth, a manly man. He was 
of commanding presence, of strong character, positive con- 
viction, clear judgment, great sweetness of temper and uni- 
versal charity. Many will recall him as he sat at the head 
of the New York Yearly Meeting last spring, and remem- 
ber the erect figure and intelligent face, both of which 
seemed to deny the record of ninety-six years. 

He was not called to endure protracted suffering, and he 
faced death with calm resignation : saying, “‘ lam ready any 
moment.” Tothe last his mind was clear, his memory un- 
impaired, and his loving interest in those about him una- 
bated. He filled up themeasure of his days with usefulness 
and has gone to his reward, to hear: “ Well done thou good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of the Lord.” 

He leaves behind the impressive lesson of daily faithful- 
ness. What will be remembered of him will not be brilliant 
and startling efforts in speech or action, but the man always 
at his post, ready to fulfill his duty under all circumstances, 
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In this day of fitful and feverish efforts it is healthful 
to contemplate a life of calm and steady devotion to the 
truth. “ Assuredly,” says Thomas a’ Kempis, “in the ap- 
universal judgment it will not be in- 
quired what we have read, but what we have done; not 
how eloquently we have spoken, but how holily we have 
lived.” 


proaching day of 


“Tam glad that he has lived thus long ; 
And glad that he has gone to his reward ; 
Nor deem that kindly nature did him wrong, 
Softly to disengage the vital chord.” 
CHARLOTTE MORRILL. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
FROM A FRIEND ISOLATED FROM THE SOCIETY. 
Extract from a Private Letter. 
[A CORRESPONDENT, apparently an isolated Friend, 
writing to have her paper continued, pathetically 
adds the following, giving evidence that with her 
there remains the genuine spirit of that which con- 
stitutes a Friend.—Ebs. } 


“Here, in our house, for many years, the only 
Friends’ meeting in this vicinity was kept up. We 


gave all who desired to attend our meeting full priv- | 


ilege tocome. But the multitudes choose rather to 
follow after the (to us) vain and foolish customs of a 
perishing world than to worship God in the beauty 
of holiness, for He ever did and ever will seek such 
to worship as shall worship him in spirit and in 
truth. 
his creature man in any day or age of the world, was 
obedience to his will. The yielding up our will in 
conrplete submission to his will. Then the human 
and the divine will become one will in us. Then is 
known the blest Immanuel state, humanity and 
divinity united in oneness of spirit. And it is the 
meat and the drink to do the Father’s will. Let us 


All the worship that God ever required of 





be willing that be shall work in us until all the | 


powers are subject unto him and all within us is 


brought low, and to confess that he is the Lord of 


life and glory. He is to be reverenced and not man, 


for God will not give of his glory to another nor his 


praise to graven images.” 


THE “ CONVERSATION ON DOCTRINE.” 

Extract from a Business Letter 

Please send us two copies of the issue of First 
month 4th. The “Conversation on Doctrine” ex- 
plains so clearly the Divinity of Christ that I feel as 
if we ought to keep it on our tables where we receive 
our guests, that all may read. It may be the means 
cf doing good: I feelsure it must. I should be very 
glad if you would publish in the paper that a reader 
is very anxious that all the subscribers [to the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL] should send for a few 
numbers to lie around with their reading matter, 
and take pains to have it read. So many times per- 
sons have said to me, “ Do explain your belief.” I 
only wish I could have had it before. G. 
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shall have it ready in a day or two after this reaches 
our readers.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


FROM A FRIEND IN A COLLEGE TOWN. 
Extract from a Personal Letter. 

I seem to find many opportunities here in I——, 
to give strangers information relative to Friends and 
their principles; of which the intelligent world is 
lamentably ignorant. Between our repugnance to 
proselyting and fear of “ mingling with the world,” 
we have hidden our light too long under a bushel, 
causing ourselves to be looked upon only as a“ pecu- 
liar people,” wishing to isolate ourselves, while many 
of the best minds are seizing with avidity upon our 
principles under some other name. Did you ever 
send out copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
for missionary work? If so, there is a place for a 
copy here in the University Christian Association 
reading-room. They have a large building for their 
use, just completed, containing lecture-rooms, a large 
reading-room, smaller rooms for study, a few dormi- 
tories, etc. It seems to me we do not look 
enough to placing our publications in such places. 

The paper recently has contained so many good 
articles on the spirit and life of our principles, that I 
feel it would be enjoyed by many who frequent the 
reading-room. M. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE “SWEATING SICKNESS” OF ENGLAND 
IN THE 15TH AND 16TH CENTURIES. 


Epitomized from Chambers's Encyclopedia. 


| Tue present visitation of the influenza may awaken 


reflection whether other generations have known 
similar or greater affections of the health. In recall- 
ing some of those much feared and justly to be 
dreaded there appears a terribly fatal malady which 
appeared new and fresh in the southern part of 
Wales and adjoining counties of England, follow- 
ing the arrival of Henry VII, then Earl of Rich- 
mond, in 1485, and was named “ because it did most 
stand in sweating from the beginning untill the endy- 
ing thereof the ‘ Sweating Sicknesse,’” and because it 
first “ beganne in Englande, in other countries ‘ the 
Englishe Sweate.’” See “ Boke of Ihon Caius against 
the Sweatynge sicknes.” It was a violent inflamma- 
tory fever, which after a short rigor prostrated the 
powers as with a blow, and amid painful oppression 
at the stomach, headache, and lethargic stupor suf- 
fused the body with a fetid perspiration. All this 
took place in a few hours and the crisis was always 


| over in the space of a day anda night. The internal 


In response to the suggestion made above, and a | 
g 


like urgency from several other correspondents, we 
have decided to put the article, “‘ A Conversation on 
Doctrine,” in leaflet form, and offer copies of it free, 


to any who may be interested in circulating it. We 


heat which the patient suffered was intolerable, yet 
every refrigerant was certain death. “Scarce one 
amongst a hundred that sickened did escape with 
life.” Holinshed, vol. 3, p. 483. 

Two Lord Mayors of London died with it, and six 
aldermen died within one week, and the disease for 
the most part seized for its victims robust and vigor- 
ous men. It lasted in London from the 2lst (or 
middle) of September to the end of October, during 
which short season many thousands died from it. 


| The physicians were powerless to do anything with 


it and it was thought to be driven away by a great 











storm ona New Year’s fii 
in Fifth month, 1505, but was not so fatal, but in the 
Seventh month, 1517, it broke out with much vio- 
lence, being so rapid in its course that it carried off 
those who were attacked in two or three hours. In 
many towns one-third or halfof the inhabitants were 
swept away. The epidemic lasted about six months. 

In 1528 the Sweating Sickness again prevailed in 
the metropolis of England, spreading rapidly over 
the kingdom, and fourteen months after brought a 
horror over the states of Northern Europe scarcely 
equalled by any other epidemic. In the summer of 
1529,baving apparently died out in England it afflicted 
Germany first at Hamburg, where 8,000 died, then in 
other cities. Inthe fall it was in the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Denmark, etc., but in three months’ time it 
disappeared from these countriesand was not known 
for 23 years, when it in 1551 appeared in Shrewsbury, 
960 of the population dying in a few days, the most of 
them robust-men and heads of families. The disease 
spread rapidly over England but disappeared in the 
fall. The deaths were so numerous that one histor- 
ian says the kingdom was depopulated. Foreigners 
seem to have much escaped and on the other hand it 
followed the English into other countries. The ex- 
cessive use of beer by the English was thought to be 
a cause for this. 

“Think ye these men were sinners above all men 
that dwell onthe Earth?” Other diseases have with 
fearful mortality affected different parts of the world 
and we have no reason to believe our country will 
always escape. Science may learn much, but will al- 
ways be only a learner, and new lessons will be need- 
ful to exercise her powers. In the economy of Divine 
Wisdom these visitations of omnipotent power, teach 
the limited sphere of human attainment that the in- 
habitants of the Earth may learn righteousness. 

Westmont, N. N. J R. H. 


S WART. THMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


A NEw organization has been formed by the young 
men who are interested in telegraphy, It is known 
as the Telegraph Club, and its members are making 
considerable progress in learning the art. 

—Doctor William Penn Holcomb, our professor of 
History and Political Science, has been elected one of 
the vice-presidents of the American Institute of 
Political and Social Science. A numberof prominent 
educators and others are in the membership and the 
organization promises to be a valuable factor in the 
progress of the study of the economy of government 
and society. 

—The college reception committee has finally de- 
cided on Seventh-day evening, the 8th prox., as the 
time for that event. 

—Isaac Wilson of Genesee Yearly Meeting is ex- 
pected at the college next First-day. 

—Professor Furman has decided to again offer a 
gold medal for the best self-prepared recitation in the 
Senior Class contest in Fifth month. 

--Dr. Spencer Trotter, our professor of Natural 
History, is delivering a series of lectures at the De 
Lancey Place School, Philadelphia. 


It eneoisiieaainhe in nica 
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—The Seniors are nile arrangements to tender 
the annual reception to their Sophomore allies. 

—Prof. J. W. Redway, of Philadelphia, and Aaron 
B. Ivins, formerly of the Friends’ Central School, lec- 
tured before the students of pedagogy on Seventh- 
day. There wasa large attendance. 8. 


LOOKING FOR THE GEORGE SCHOOL SITE. 


AxoutT thirty members of the General Committee on 
the George School bequest met at Newtown, Bucks 
county, on Sixth-day last, the 17th instant, to look at 
the Worth farm, adjoining that place. Most of those 
present went up from Philadelphia, having a special 
train kindly furnished them for the purpose, and 
leaving Third and Berks streets at about 10.15, a. m. 
At Newtown they were kindly entertained, lunch 
being provided in the second story of the Enterprise 
building, and then entering carriages, they drove to 
view the farm. This lies on rolling ground, just 
south of the town, the railroad and the Neshaminy 
Creek passing through it. A station and siding can 
be placed on the property, owned and controlled by 
the school. The farm contains 275 acres, but if the 
Committee do not desire so much, it can be divided, 
so as to offer 123 acres or 150 acres. There are about 
40 acres of woodland, and several good springs. 

The day being pleasant, most of the members of 
the Committee walked over the premises, looking at 
the proposed site for the buildings, the springs, etc., 
and then went aboard the cars, which had been 
placed on the siding, close by. Here W. M. Geary, 
the Superintendent of the Newtown Railroad, made 
some statements concerning the road. He said it 
had been carefully put in order, the bridges being re- 
built, and that it was now as safe for travel as any 
road. The distance from Philadelphia is 22 miles, 
and there are eight trains each day, the best running 
time being now alittle over an hour. He assured 
the Committee that the establishment of the school 
at this point would insure the putting on of a quicker 
train,—to run, say, in forty- five minutes. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Tue fifth lecture in the Teachers’ Course was given at 
Swarthmore College, First month 18th, by Prof. J. W. 
Redway of Philadelphia, on “Common Errors iin 
Geography.” It was listened to with a sense of con- 
tinued surprise, that for so long so many errors have 
been imbibed in reference to the earth and its sur- 
face. New facts were given regarding lakes, moun- 
tains, deserts, and even the shape of the earth itself, 
that teachers do well to acquire for future use. In- 
teresting statements were made relative to the Gulf 
Stream and its course, showing that no change is oc- 
curring, much talk to though that effect has of late 
been in circulation. The lecture was a valuable one, 
Prof. Redway being an authority on matters touch- 
ing geographical knowledge. 

Tais was followed by a practical lesson in primary 
Arithmetic, illustrated by a class of 19 pupils from 
15th and Race streets, Phila. This was conducted by 
Aaron B. Ivins, giving great satisfaction to those in at- 
tendance. The next lecture will be at 15th and Race 
Sts., Philadelphia, Second month Ist. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIG 


From The Independent, New York. 
TENNYSON’S LATEST VOLUME OF POEMS. 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 

Anp will this latest volume really add to his fame? 
Is it a thing for which any one will be honestly glad 

and grateful ? 

Let us admit at once and frankly that it contains 
much that will not count at all in the estimate of 
Tennyson’s poetry, though it may find a place in the 
catalogue of his poems. It could hardly be other- 
wise. No man paints masterpieces every year. To 
most men the power of perfect expression is alto- 
gether and forever lost when the eightieth year of 
life has come. 

With what surprise, then, and with what thank- 
fulness do we recognize in this little book many 
things which certainly enrich our world of thought 
and feeling—gifts which are rare and precious, not 
merely for the sake of the giver, but for their own 
sake. There are poems here which increase the vol- 
ume of Tennyson’s good work—the work in which 
his personality is expressed and the excellence of his 
art illustrated. There are also poems here—at least 
two—which belong distinctly to his best work, and 
add a new luster to the brightest point of his fame. 

Let us take three or four of the finest qualities in 
Tennyson’s poetry as we have known it in the mass 
of his work, and see how far we can trace them in 
this latest book. 


Take, first, his sympathetic interpretation of Na- 
ture. 


Wordsworth was the leader here; he was the | 


first to lift Nature to the level of man and utter in | 


human language her most intimate meanings ; but 
Tennyson has added something to the scope and 
beauty of this kind of poetry. 


He has caught more | 


of the throbbing and passionate and joyous voices of | 


the world ; not so deeply has he entered into the si- 
lence and solemnity of guardian mountains and sleep- 
ing lakes and broad, bare skies ; but he has felt more 
keenly the thrills and flushes of Nature—the strange, 
sudden, perplexed, triumphant impulses of that eager 
seeking and tremulous welcoming of love which 
flows like life-blood through all animate things. 
And so he is at his best with Nature when he comes 
to the springtime. The lines on“ The Oak” are 
Wordsworthian in their simplicity ; the last stanza 
is a model of austere expression: 
“All his leaves 
Fall’n at length, 
Look, he stands, 
Trunk and bough, 
Naked strength.” 
But in “ The Throstle ” we have sometbing that none 
but Tennyson could have written. Immortal youth 
throbs and pulses in this old man’s song. The sim- 
ple music of joy, so swift and free that its cadences 
break through each other and overflow the edges of 
the verse— 
“Summer is coming, summer is coming, 

I know it, I know it, I know it; 

Light again, life again, leaf again, love again, 

Yes, my wild little poet.” 
That sings itself. 
gress of Spring’ 


The longer; poem on “ The Pro- 
*is richer, but less perfect ;Syet§it 
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succeeds in expressing the complexity of budding 
life, the gentle thronging of new things in the world, 
each coming swiftly by itself, but all together moving 
without haste and with harmonious confusion to the 
fruition of love. And its lesson is the lesson of hope, 
which renews the heart even at eighty years. 

The poem of “ Demeter,” which gives name to 
the volume, is valuable for several qualities. It isan 
example of that opulent, stately, and musical blank 
verse in which Tennyson is the greatest master since 
Milton died, It shows also his power of re-animat- 
ing our old-world legends with the vivid feeling of 
present life. The ancient myth of the earth-goddess 
whose daughter has been snatched away into the 
dark, shadowy, under-world, is quickened by the 
poet’s genius into an impassioned utterance of the 


sharp contrast between the spectral existence of 


Hades and the sweet, homely familiarities of the 
earth, the clinging of the heart to simple mortal life, 
and the preference of its joys and sorrows to all the 
“hard eternities” of passionless gods. But to my 
apprehension, the best quality in this poem and the 
most vital, strange as it may seem, is its revelation of 
the depth and power of the poet’s human sympathy. 

Somehow or other Demeter’s divinity is forgotten 
and lost in her motherhood. Take that strong, sweet, 
simple passage which begins: 

“ Child, when thou wert gone 
I envied human wives and nested birds,” 
it would be impossible to express more directly and 
vividly the dependence of the mother upon the babe 
who is dependent upon her, the yearning of the ma- 
ternal breast toward the child who has been taken 
from it. It is the same deep, generous love which is 
set to music in the song in “ Romney’s Remorse” ; 
but there the love is not robbed and disappointed, 
but satisfied in the outpouring of its riches: 
“ Beat, little heart, I give you this and this.” 

That is the fragrance, the melody, the mystery of the 
passion of motherhood—profound, simple, elemental. 
And when a poet can feel and interpret that for us, 
and at the same time express the rude and massive 
gratitude of the stolid peasant in a poem like,“ Owd 
Roi,” and the troubled, sensitive penitence of a vain, 
weak artist in a poem like “ Romney’s Remorse,” we 
have a right to call him a great poet; for he proves 
that nothing human is foreign to him. 


Tennyson’s peculiar and distinctive quality—that 


by which he is most easily recognized and best 
known to those who know him best—is the power of 


| uttering a delicate, vague, yet potent emotion, one of 


those feelings which belong to the twilight of the 
heart when the light of love and the shadow of re- 
gret are mingled, in an exquisite lyric which defines 
nothing and yet makes everything clear. ‘To this 
class belong the songs like “Tears, idle tears,” 
“ Blow, bugle, blow,” and “ Break, break, break.” 
And this volume gives us another lyric, which 
has the same mystical and musical charm, “ Far, far 
away ”"—this is a melody that haunts youth and 
age—the attraction of distance, the strange magic of 








| sounding from beyond the bounds of sight; these 


the dim horizon, the enchantment of evening bells 














are things so aerial and evanescent that they seem to 
elude words; but Tennyson has somehow caught 
them in his song. 

But there is something still nobler and greater in 
his poetry than any of these qualities which we have 
noted. There is a spiritual courage in his work, a 
force of faith which conquers doubt and darkness, a 
light of inward hope which burns dauntless under the 
shadow of death. Tennyson is the poet of faith,— 
faith as distinguished from cold dogmatism and the 
acceptance of traditional creeds—faith which does 
not ignore doubt and mystery, but triumphs over 
them and faces the unknown with fearless heart. 
The poem entitled “ Vastness”’ is an expression of 
this faith. It was published nearly five years ago in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, and those who know its im- 
passioned force are glad to see it placed at length 
among the poet’s acknowledged work in this volume. 
But there is even a finer quality, a loftier, because a 
serener power, in the poem with which the book 
closes. Nothing that Tennyson has ever written is 
more beautiful in body and soul than “Crossing the 
Bar.” 

“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


“ But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 
Turns again home. 
“Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark ; 


“For though from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 
The floods may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar.” 

That is perfect poetry—simple even to the verge 
of austerity, yet rich with all suggestions of the wide 
ocean and the waning light and the vesper bells ; 
easy to understand and full of music, yet opening in- 
ward to a truth which has no words, and pointing on- 
ward to a vision which transcends all forms; it is a 
delight and a consolation, a song for mortal ears and 
a prelude to the larger music of immortality. 

Men say that faith and art have parted company 
—that faith is dead and art must live for itself alone. 
But while they say this in melancholy essays and 
trivial verse which perish at birth, our two great art- 
ists, Browning and Tennyson, face to face with death, 
are singing a song that will never die, because it is a 
prophecy of eternal life. And one has crossed the 
bar with music; and the other waits with music for 
the call and the voyage, without fear, not silent nor 
despairing, according as it is written: I believe, and 
therefore sing. 

New York City. 


WHEREVER fruits of Christian love are found 
In holy lives, to me is holy ground. 
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THOUGHTS ON OLD AGE. 
Tue feeling mzst of necessity come to many aged 
persons that they have outlived their usefulness ; 
that they are no longer wanted, but rather in the 
way, drags on the wheels rather than helping them 
forward. But let them remember the often-quoted 
line of Milton: 
“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

This is peculiarly true of them. They are helping 
others without always being aware of it. They are 
the shields, the breakwaters, of those who come 
after them. Every decade is a defense of the one 
next behind it. At thirty the youth has sobered 
into manhood, but the strong men of forty rise in 
almost unbroken rank between him and the ap- 
proaches of old age as they show in the men of fifty. 
At forty he looks with security at the strong men of 
fifty, and sees behind them the row of sturdy sexa- 
genarians. When fifty is reached, somehow sixty 
does not look so old as it once used to, and seventy 
is still afar off. At sixty the stern sentence of the 
burial service seems to have a meaning that one did 
not notice in former years. There begins to be 
something personal about it. But if one lives to 
seventy, he soon gets used to the text with the three- 
score years and ten in it, and begins to count himself 
among those who by reason of strength are destined 
to reach fourscore, of whom he can see a number 
still in reasonably good condition. The octogenarian 
loves to read about people of ninety and over. 


No matter about his failings; the longer he holds on 
to life, the longer he makes life seem to all the living 
who follow him, and thus he is their constant bene- 
factor. 

Every stage of existence has its special trials and 
its special consolations. Habits are the crutches of 
old age; by the aid of these we manage to hobble 
along after the mental joints are stiff and the muscles 
rheumatic, to speak metaphorically,—that is to say, 
when every act of self-determination costs an effort 
and a pang. We become more and more automatic 
as we grow oider, and if we lived long enough should 
come to be pieces of creaking machinery like Maelzel’s 
chess-player,—or what that seemed to be. 

Emerson was sixty-three years old, the year I 
have referred to as that of the grand climacteric, 
when he read to his son the poem he called “ Ter- 
minus,” beginning: 

“Tt is time to be old, 

To take in sail. 

The God of bounds, 

Who sets to seas a shore, 

Came to me in his fatal rounds 

And said, ‘No more!’” 
It was early in life to feel that the productive stage 
was over; but he had received warning from within, 
and did not wish tu wait for outside advices. There 
is all the difference in the world in the mental as in 
the bodily constitution of different individuals. 
Some must “take in sail’ sooner, some later. We 
can get a useful lesson from the American and the 
English elms on our common. The American elms 
are quite bare, and have been so for weeks. They 
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know very well that they are going to have storms to 


wrestle with ; they have not forgotten the gales of | 


September and the tempests of the late autumn and 
early winter. It is a hard fight they are going to 
have, and they strip their coats off and roll up their 
shirt-sleeves, and show themselves bare-armed and 
ready for the contest. The English elms are of a 
more robust build, and stand defiant, with all their 
summer clothing about their sturdy frames. They 
may yet have to learn a lesson of their American 
cousins; for notwithstanding their compact and 
solid structure, they go to pieces in the great winds 
just as ours do. We must drop much of our foliage 
before winter is upon us. We must take in sail and 
throw over cargo, if that is necessary, to keep us 
afloat. 
our instinctive demand of rest. I can believe that 
some have welcomed the decay of their active powers 
because it furnished them with peremptory reasons 
for sparing themselves during the few years that 
were left them. 

Age brings other obvious changes besides the loss 
of active power. 
intelligence is less lively, as we might expect under 
the influence of that narcotic which nature admin- 
isters. But there is another effect of her “black 
drop” which is not so commonly recognized. Old 
age is like an opium dream. Nothing seems real 
except what is unreal. I am sure that the pictures 
painted by the imagination—the faded frescoes on 
the walls of memory—come out in clearer and 
brighter colors than belonged to them many years 
earlier. Nature has her special favors for her chil- 
dren of every age, and this is one which she reserves 
for our second childhood.—Oliver Wendell Holmes, in 
Atlantic Monthly. 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 


At Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, (formerly H. W. 
Beecher’s), on the 16th instant, a council of Congre- 
gational churches was held, and Lyman Abbott, 
(editor of the Christian Union), was installed as “ pas- 
tor.” There were twenty-six churches invited, and 
all but two of these represented. His salary was 
fixed at $8,000 a year, and Dr. Abbott read an ex- 
tended statement of religious experience and his 
views upon theological matters. It occupied half an 
hour, and was listened to with eager attention. In 
the course of it he said : 

“ My boyhood’s idea of religion was one which I 
have been fighting ever since; to be religious I 
thought was to try to do right, to fail, to be sorry, and 
to hope that, for Christ’s sake, a strict God would 
relax a little his strictness and let me off. 
this idea came from I cannot tell. 


We have to decide between our duties and | 


The sensibilities are less keen, the | 
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myself wretched. Such religion gave me very little 
satisfaction, and I naturally grew skeptical, first 
about my own religious experience, then about all 
religion. I doubted everything except the existence 
of a personal God and of my own spiritual nature. I 
took to reading theology, studied Emmons and Ed- 
wards in vacation, laid out for myself a course 
founded on Pearson on the Creed, made some pro- 
gress in theology, but none in religion. 

“ Under the influence of Mr. Beecher’s preaching 
my theological conceptions and my religious experi- 
ence gradually changed. I came to think of God no 
longer as justice tempered with reluctant mercy, but 
as love; of Christ, not as a restraint on divine justice, 
but as a revelation of divine compassion ; of religion, 
not as an ebb and flow of feeling, but as a life of joy- 
ous, because grateful and love-inspired, service. “Lo 
Mr. Beecher I owe a debt of ever-unpayable gratitude 
for the spiritual vision and the spiritual impulse 
which changed the fabric of my being and the cur- 
rent of my life. No man, except only my own father, 
has exerted so profound and so blessed an influence 
on my spiritual nature. ‘I should be the most un- 
grateful of men if I did not on every fitting occasion 
bear glad testimony to my love and my reverence 


for my former pastor. 


“There is no justice to be found in God that was 
not manifested in Christ; no mercy to attract in 
Christ that is not eternally in God. He who suffered, 
he who redeems, he will judge. Iam not afraid to 
trust myself, my friends, or the heathen in his 
hands ; those hands that were pierced for sinners. 
My eschatology is all summed up in one faith : Christ 
shall come to judge the world. The dogma of the de- 
cisive nature of this world’s probation for every man 
I repudiate as unscriptural. The hypothesis that 


| Christ will be presented in another life to all who 


have not known him here, I do not accept for lack of 
evidence to support it. I cannot offer to any man a 
hope of future repentance, whether this side or the 
other of the grave. But I refuse to believe that the 


| accident of death transmutes God’s mercy into wrath 


and makes repentance impossible and so closes the 
door of hope upon the soul forever. The most awful 
fact of human life is the power of the human soul to 
accept God or reject him as it will. What God may 
do in the future to overcome the choice of evil, I do 


| not know; butI am sure that he will never violate 
| the sacred freedom of the soul and so destroy man in 
| seeming to save him. 


“But Iam not less sure that ‘His mercy endur- 
eth forever,’ and that no soul will be left in the outer 


| darkness which that mercy can call into light; that 


Where | 
Certainly not | 


from my father, who was both liberal and spiritual | 


in his theology. I suspect it is a survival, not of 
Paritanism, but of that paganism which is inherent 
in us all. 


ideal of repentance. The fact is, I was a rather feeble 


I was not often sorry enough to satisfy my | 


boy, with weak passions, a recluse nature,small temp- | 


tations, a great 
rarely or never did do anything very wicked. 
was often very wretched because I could not make 


fear of my own conscience, and | ; 
But I | I believe it will be because they are silent in that 


the end of Christ’s redeeming work comes not until 
he delivers up the Kingdom to God and the Father 
has all things put under his feet, and is himself sub- 
ject unto him that put all things under him that God 
may be all in all; and that when that glad day 
comes, the song of rejoicing will rise from every crea- 
ture in heaven, and on earth, and under the earth, 
and such as are in the sea. If there are then any 
voices not joining in that choral of redeeming love, 


second death from which there is no resurrection. 
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Endless conscious sin I do not believe in. I could 
endure the thought of endless suffering, but not of 
sin growing ever deeper, darker, more awful. It has 
grown to me unthinkable; I believe itis unscrip- 
tural. 

“T accept the Christian miracles as adequately at- 
tested by competent witnesses. I count the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ as the best attested fact of ancient 
history, itself attesting His divinity and inaugurating 
that life of His in His church which carries on to its 
consummation the kingdom of God. But my faith in 
Christ rests not on the miracles, but on Christ Him- 
self. 

“ My faith in immortality also rests upon Christ— 
upon His word, His resurrection. I am coming to 
distrust al! mere philosophical arguments for per- 
sonal immortality and to rely upon one who pro- 
fessed to be a witness, to testify to the things which 
He had seen and heard, to have come from God and 
to be going to God. On this and on every other spir- 
itual theme I more and more distrust the vaunted 
‘scientific method’ and more and more rest upon 
personal faith in the Christ of God, bearing a witness 
confirmed by the experience of God in my own soul. 
And I am moreand more inclined to believe that im- 
mortality is not the universal attribute of humanity 
—that God alone hath immortality ; and we have it 
only as here or hereafter we are made partukers of 
the divine nature. 

“My theology has changed in the past and will 
change in the future; but if the past be an augury of 
the future, it will change only to make Christ more 
central. It is imperfect and always will be; for we 
know in part and we prophesy in part, and the truth 
of God is known in its entirety by noneof us. Butas 
the years go by and creeds are less, faith and hope 
and love are more to me; the faith that looks with 
ever clearer vision upon the invisible and eternal, 
while all things earthly and temporal grow more 
shadowy ; the hope that amid all the wreckage of life 
hears ever, like a bird song in the tempest, ‘ All 
things work together for good to those that love 
God,’ and the love which counts all humanity one 
great brotherho-d, because children of that Father of 
whom every family in heaven and on earth is 
named.” 

Several members of the Council asked Dr. Abbott 
to amplify his views upon certain points. In regard 
to a question about the trinity, Dr. Abbott said that 
he believed in one God as a matter of personal expe- 
rience, and not of dogmatic definition. ‘ As to God’s 
relations to Christ, God is so great and I am so small,” 
said Dr. Abbott, “ that I don’t know anything about 

it.” A few members of the Council were not satisfied 
with the statement, and the answers to questions, 
and one, Dr. McLeod, (of the Clifton Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn) withdrew, being unwilling to take part in 
the “‘ installation.” 


ANIMATE us to cheerfulness. May we havea joy- 
ful sense of our blessings, learn to look on the bright 
circumstances of our lot, and maintain a perpetual 
contentedness under thy allotments.— William E, 
Channing. 


HEAVY SNOWS IN THE SIERRA NEVADAS. 
San Francisco, Jan. 18.—The San Franciscan has 
become so used to rain this winter that, like the Lon- 
doner, he never ventures out without an umbrella. 
Cold rains have been the feature of the week, with 
excessively heavy snow-storms in the mountains. 
All the railroads have been blocked, trains getting in 
on the Central about three days behind. There are 
now six through passenger trains stuck in the snow 
at Alta, near Summit, but it is expected that all will 
come in by to-morrow. The snow is eighteen feet 
deep on the level on the summit of the Sierras. The 
chief trouble is due to the fact that the rotary snow 
plough has piled the snow forty feet high on each 
side of the track, until now, when thrown out by the 
plough, the snow falls back on the track. On the 
Oregon road the blockade is worse, as no through 
trains have arrived for ten days. Vice-President 
Crocker, of the Southern Pacific, who started to go 
East by the Oregon line and the Northern Pacific, 
is stuck in the snow at Sill’s, fifty miles above Red- 
ding. Telegraph wires to Oregon are all down, and 
dispatches from here to Portland have had to go 
round by the Chicago and Northern Pacific Railway 
for the better part of a week. From all the mountain 
towns in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada come re- 
ports of a phenomenal snowfall which beats even the 
famous snow of 1852. All branch lines of railroad 
are snowed under, and all mails are carried by men 
on snow-shoes. In Nevada City the weight was so 
great on the roofs that several have been crushed in. 
A sufficient force of men could not be secured to 
shovel off the snow, although $1 per hour was offered. 
The bridge crossing the Mokelumne River, at West 
Point, collapsed from the great weight of snow. In 
Grass Valley food and fuel are both scarce, and there 
is no communication with the outside world except 
by snow-shoes. 

It must be remembered that this snowfall does 
not extend down into the valleys, nor along the coast 
of California. All these mountain towns are at a 
greater altitude than Mount Washington. While 
snow is eighteen feet deep at Summit, yet eighty 
miles west at Penryn ripe oranges are hanging on 
the trees. 


A PET WOODPECKER. 
Tue golden-winged woodpecker, otherwise called the 
flicker and high-hole, is one of the best known of 
American birds; a handsome creature, somewhat 
larger than the robin, with red crescent on the back 
of its head, a black crescent on its breast, and es- 
pecially noticeable for the yellow lining of its wings 
and tail. A New York gentleman, some years ago, 
took a young one from the nest and brought it up, 
and found it to be a very interesting pet. . 
The bird could thrust out his tongue two or three 
inches, and it was amusing to see his efforts to eat 
currants from the hand. He would run out his 
tongue and try to stick it to the currant. Failing in 
that, he would bend his tongue around it like a hook 
and try to raise it by a sudden jerk. But he never 
succeeded ; the round fruit would roll and slip away 
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He never seemed to think of taking it 


every time. 
in his beak. 

His tongue was in constant use to find out the 
nature of everything he saw ; a nail-hole in a board, 
or any similar hole, was carefully explored. 

This curious organ gained him the respect of a 
number of half-grown cats that were about the house. 
I wished them to get acquainted with him, so that 
the danger of their killing him might be lessened, 
and for that reason I used to take kittens and bird 
on my knee together. At such times the woodpeck- 
er’s curiosity was sure to be excited by the kittens’ 
eyes, and leveling his bill as carefully as a marksman 
levels his rifle, he would hold steady for a minute 
and then dart his tongue at the bright round object. 

This was held by the cats to be very mysterious ; 
being struck in the eye by something invisible to 
them. They soon acquired such a terror of the bird 
that they would run away whenever they saw his 
bill turned in their direction. 

My high-hole was never surprised at anything 
nor afraid of anything. He would advance upon the 
turkey gobbler and the rooster, holding up one wing 
as high as possible, as if to strike with it, and scold- 
ing all the while in a harsh voice as he shuffled 
along toward them. I feared at first that they might 
kill him, but I soon found that he was able to take 
care of himself. 

His favorite diet was ants. When I turned over 
stones and dug into ant-hills for his benefit, he 
would lick up the ants so fast that a constant stream 
of them seemed to be going into his mouth. 

He stayed with me till late in the autumn, when 
he disappeared. Probably he yielded to the migra- 
tory impulse and went South. 


THE INFLUENZA. 
A recent number of the London Lancet thus speaks 
of the prevailing epidemic: 

“ As to its nature and etiology we are much in the 
dark —just in that field, in fact, in which the science 
of the nineteenth century has made so much advance 
with respect to disease in general. In its mode of 
diffusion, influenza, in more than one feature, stands 
almost alone among epidemic diseases. In the first 
place, it spreads with remarkable rapidity once it is 
established in a center; as witness the recent account 
of its progress in St. Petersburg, Vienna, and Berlin. 
Secondly, it tends more or less rapidly to become 
pandemic ; for although minor and apparently limited 
outbreaks are often recorded, vet its liability to dif- 
fusion over whole continents, and indeed fromm one 
hemisphere to the other, is one of the best-known 
facts concerning it. The disease has, therefore, no 
geographical limitation ; itis apparently uninfluenced 
by season or climate, and its virus travels over sea 
and Jand in a manner so baffling and contradictory 
to the ordinary conceptions of the transmission of 
infection as to render any simple explanation of its 
nature almost impossible. It has been compared 
with cholera in the manner of its diffusion; but the 


analogy is by no means exact, for influenza, unlike | 


cholera, is not apparently confined to the lines of hu- 
man intercourse, although there are not wanting some 
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who claim both for cholera and influenza a propaga- 
tion by contagion. But in the case of influenza the 
rapidity with which a whole population may be 
smitten appears to exclude contagion, which other- 
wise would seem so obvious an explanation of its 
spread ; and a further point in disproof of this is the 
almost simultaneous outbreak of the epidemic at 
different parts of the same country. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to read of telluric and atmospheric 
influences as being accountable for the pandemic 
spread of influenza; yet it is clear that such a view 
is purely hypothetical. Influenza has not yet been 
studied in respect to its etiology so profoundly as 
have many other epidemic diseases. There is, for 
instance, hardly any record of bacteriological research 
into this disease, owing partly to the difficulties of 
such an inquiry, but mainly, perhaps, to the fact that 
well-marked and wide-spread outbreaks have not oc- 
curred within recent years.” 


IRRIGATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


Wuerever the water comes from it is usually con- 
veyed into a tank or a reservoir, and then piped or 
ditched about over the farm wherever needed. A 
hand pump is a rarity in southern California. A 
windmill pumps the water into a high tank, which 
gives it the pressure needed forsprinkling. Hydrants 
are placed at the house, at the barn, in the garden, in 
the orchard, and at other points. With plenty of 
hose thevfire protection is admirable. The farmer’s 
wife is as well off as her city cousin in the matter of 
water conveniences. 

Running through iron pipes near the surface of a 
blistering hot soil, the water gets warm, not to say 
hot, and so it does standing in the tank over the well 
When wanted for drinking, it is put into a porous 
earthen jar called an alla, and the evaporation of the 
large part which soaks through the jar cools the con- 
tents. Always in the morning, and nearly always 
throughout the day, you can get a drink as cool as 
the stomach ought to have. Sometimesa barrel, cov- 
ered with a cloth kept wet, is used for the same pur 
pose. 

The water thus piped to various points on the farm 
is sometimes carried from the hydrants through 
ditches which run along the highest parts of the 
ground. These ditches are the simplest possible in 
construction. They go winding about like natural 
streams. Sometimes a furrow of the large farm-plow 
answers every purpose. For the capillaries of the 
circulation the furrows made between the rows of 
vegetables in cultivating them are quite sufficient. 
When you have irrigated a few rows, a hoeful or two 
of earth applied to each furrow stops the water from 
them, and then the dam is removed farther down the 
main stream, and more rows are irrigated in the 
same way.—Popular Science Monthly. 

A uicHER mode of belief is the best exorciser, 
because it makes the spiritual at one with the actual 
world instead of hostile, or at best alien. It has been 
the grossly material interpertations of spiritual doc- 
trine that have given occasion to the two extremes of 


. Superstition and unbelief. 





